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the work of innovators and reformers, least of all
when their reforms take shape in a certain avoidance
of enthusiasm and a reluctance to let them-
selves go. Self-restraint, almost ex hypothesi, is not
a contagious quality, and when Dryden lights his
fire at the frigid altars of these .poets, discovering
' majesty' in Denham and poetic mastery in Waller,
since he ' first showed us how to conclude the
sense, most commonly in distichs ', we may infer
with reasonable correctness that he was casting
about for suitable forms of expression. As a fact
he tells us so himself in his Discourse Concerning
Satire^ written in 1693 : ' When I was myself in the
rudiments of my poetry, without name or reputa-
tion in the world, having rather the ambition of a
writer than the skill; when I was drawing the
outlines of an art, without any living master to
instruct me in it' ... And, twice in the course of
his long literary life, he unburdened his mind to Sir
Robert Howard (1626-1698), a patron of letters
and an inferior dramatist, on the subject of style in
composition. The first occasion was in a letter
prefatory to Annus Mirctbilis, The Year of Wonders,
1666, and is dated from Charlton, in Wiltshire, on
November 10 in that year. There he writes that
'as I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble
thoughts, so much more to express those thoughts
with elocution. The composition of all poems is, or
ought to be, of wit', and Dryden acknowledges that
Virgil ' has been my master in my poem. I have
followed him everywhere, I know not with what
success, but I am sure with diligence enough ; my
images are many of them copied from him, and the
rest are imitations of .him. . . , And this, Sir, I